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~  Thomas  Laxton  type  of  peas  may  be  either  canned  or  frozen. 


Equipment  Needed 

1.  Tables,  a  sink,  and  running  water. 

2.  A  set  of  household  scales. 

3.  Suitable  containers  for  packaging  and  a 
vide-mouthed  funnel  for  filling  the  packages. 

4.  Pans,  stainless  knives,  a  knife  sharpener, 
:utting  boards,  measuring  cups,  and  dippers. 

5.  Paraffin,  cold-storage  tape,  or  other  ma- 
erial  for  sealing  containers,-  a  flatiron  or  curi- 
ng iron  for  heat  sealing;  tags  or  crayons  for 
abeling/  and  a  notebook  for  records. 

6.  For  fruit:  Colander  or  wire-screen  sieve 
or  washing  fruit  with  a  water  spray.  Enamel, 
aarthenware,  or  other  noncorroding  containers 
•or  washing  and  holding  prepared  fruit.  Con- 
ainers  for  mixing  fruit  with  sugar  or  making 
:irup.  Noncorroding  screen  sieve  or  special 
:onical  fruit  sieve  for  pureeing  fruit. 

7.  For  vegetables:  A  good  heating  unit 
eady  to  give  a  quick,  hot  fire/  enamel  or 
aluminum  kettles  of  several  gallons*  capacity, 
vith  lids,  for  blanching,-  similar  large  kettles  or 
3  handy  sink  for  cooling  blanched  material,-  a 
ine-mesh  wire  rack,  with  handles,  for  lowering 
he  food  into  the  blanching  kettle  and  the  cooi- 
ng water,-  a  screen  or  cloth  drain  for  the  cool- 
ed vegetables.  A  timepiece  is  needed  to 
fime  the  blanching  period. 
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Preparing  for  Freezang 

-    ■    -    DIREC 

1 

Vegetable 
OR  Fruit 

Preparation 

Blanching 

Packing 

Cooking  ^ 
Frozen  Food 

Uses 

Huckleberries 
(See  blue- 
berries ) 

Mushrooms 

Discard    defective    mush- 
rooms.     Sort   into   but- 
ton-size and  larger  and 
carefully   wash   in   cold 
water. 

Blanch         button-sized 
mushrooms  or  pieces 
2     minutes ;      larger 
sizes    and    pieces,    3 
to  4  minutes.     Cool 
in  cold  water. 

Pack  in  brine. 

Fry  5  minutes. 

Fried    mushrooms ; 
in     casserole 
dishes. 

Nectarines 

Sort,    wash,    drain,    halve, 
and  pit.    May  be  coarse- 
ly   crushed    or    pureed. 
Use  sulfur  dip  if  desired 
or  practicable. 

Halves  or  slices  may  be 
blanched    in    steam 
3  to  4  minutes,  or  in 
boiling  25-percent 
sirup       (61/2      cups 
sugar  to  1  gallon  of 
water)   4  to  5  min- 
utes. 

Pack    promptly    with 
40-percent  sirup, 
3  5 -percent  for  ver}' 
sweet  fruit.     Chill 
sirup    before    add- 
ing.    Mix  crushed 
fruit  or  puree  with 
sugar,  3  to  1. 

- 

Halves  or  slices  for 
dessert.     Coarse- 
ly crushed  mixed 
with     slices     for 
sundae     topping 
or  cobbler.     Pu- 
ree    for     flavor 
base    for    ice 
cream,      sherbet, 
or  milk  shakes. 

Peaches, 
clingstone 

Select    peaches    picked    at 
full  maturity.   Sort,  and 
peel  by  dipping  in  hot 
(180°  F.  to  boiling)  2- 
to  5 -percent  lye  solution 
for  45   seconds   to   11/2 
minutes.     Remove  fruit 
to  cold,  clean  water  and 
rub  off  skin  with  hands. 
Rinse     in     cold     water. 
Pit  and  slice. 

Blanch    slices    in    live 
steam    3    to   4   min- 
utes,   or    in    boiling 
sirup,  15  to  20  per- 
cent    sugar,     for     3 
minutes.       Cool     in 
water  or  spread  out 
in   air.      Dip   in   so- 
dium    sulfite     solu- 
tion   if    desired    or 
practicable. 

Pack  and  freeze  with- 
out sugar  or  sirup. 

Pi^,  sauce,  or  cob- 
bler. 

Peaches, 
freestone 

Select  firm-ripe,  richly  coL- 
ored    fruit.       Sort    and 
peel,  loosening  skin  by 
15  to  30  seconds  in  live 
steam  or  boiling  water. 
Halve  and  pit.     Dip  in 
sodium  sulfite  solution. 

Cover  halves  or  slices 
promptly  with 
chilled    40-percent 
or  50-percent  sugar 
sirup.    Mix  coarse- 
ly crushed   or  pu- 
reed     fruit      with 
sugar    in    3    to    1 
proportion. 

Halves    and    slices             j 
for  pie,   cobbler,             1 
fresh     dessert ; 
crushed  and  pu- 
reed  for   sundae 
topping  and  fla- 
vor uase.    Rapid-            j 
ly    frozen    puree             [ 
for    frozen    des-             ' 
sert. 

Peas 

Shell   ripe   but   not   over- 
mature  peas    of   green- 
skinned,      wrinkle-seed- 
ed,  not  canning,   varie- 
ties.^       Discard     over- 
large,    hard,    or    starchy 
peas.    Wash. 

Blanch     in     boiling 
water    or    steam     1 
minute,  cool  rapidly, 
and  drain. 

Pack    promptly    with 
or  without  brine. 

Boil  or  steam  5  to  7 
minutes. 

Hot    vegetable;    in 
vegetable   salad. 

Peppers, 
green  and 
pimiento 

Wash  and  cut  into  halves, 
quarters,    or    slices,    re- 
moving the  seeds. 

Blanching    not    neces- 
sary,    but    makes 
packing  easier.     Use 
boiling    water    or 
steam,     2     minutes ; 
cool  promptly  in 
water. 

Cover  with  brine. 

In  slaw,  or  cooked 
in  stew. 

Persimmons 

Sort  soft-ripe,  sweet  fruit, 
wash,  cut  up,  and  pulp. 
Peel   before   pulping   if 
desired. 

Pack    with    sugar    in 
ratio  of  5  to  1  or 
4  to   1,  thoroughly 
mixed. 

Flavor  base  for  ice 
cream     or     sher- 
bet;   frozen   rap- 
idly   for     frozen 
dessert. 

,the  vegetable  is  put  in  ;  in  the  steaming  method,  when  a  heavy  cloud  of  steam  rises  tt 
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Using  Frozen  Products 


Vegetable 
OR  Fruit 

Preparation 

Blanchiimg 

Packing 

Cooking  ^ 
Frozen  Food 

Uses 

Prunes  and 
plums 

Sort,  wash,  halve,  and  pit. 

Pack     prune     halves 
with    sugar    sirup 
or  coat  with  sugar ; 
sirup  pack  is  pref- 
erable.       Puree 
plums    with    sugar 
in  ratio  of  4  or  3 
to  1. 

Halves  for  pie, 
cobbler,  open- 
face  cake,  des- 
sert; juice  and 
puree  for  sher- 
bet flavor  base. 

Pumpkin  and 
squash 

Winter     varieties:      Peel, 
discard   seeds,    cut   into 
1-inch  cubes,  cook  until 
soft,    mash,    and    cool. 

Summer  varieties:  Slice  in 
1/2 -inch  pieces. 

Blanch     in     boiling 
water    3    to    4   min- 
utes,    cool    in    cold 
water,  and  drain. 

Pack  without  brine. 
Pack  without  brine. 

Boil  10  to  15  min- 
utes. 

Boil  10  to  15  min- 
utes. 

Hot  vegetable. 
Hot  vegetable. 

Raspberries, 
black 

Carefully   sort  and  screen 
berries   to   retain   large, 
full-ripe  dark  ones.    Do 
not  wash   unless   neces- 
sary.    If  washed,  drain 
berries  thoroughly. 

Pack     whole     berries 
dry;  seedless  puree 
in    a    3-to-l    fruit- 
sugar  mix. 

Whole  berries  for 
juice,  jam,  or 
jelly.  Puree  for 
flavor  base. 

Raspberries, 
red,  purple, 
or  yellow 

Select    firm-ripe,     brightly 
colored  berries  and  han- 
dle with  more  care  than 
other  berries.     Sort,  but 
wash   only   if  necessary 
and    then    drain    thor- 
oughly. 

' 

Pack     whole     berries 
with  40-  to  50-per- 
cent   sugar    sirup ; 
or    with    sugar    in 
5,  4,   3   or   1   pro- 
portions;  or  with- 
out sugar  or  sirup. 
Freeze   dry   berries 
loose  before  pack- 
aging.    Mix  puree 
with     1     part     of 
sugar  to  3  of  fruit. 

Pie,  cobbler,  des- 
sert, preserves, 
jam.  Seedless 
puree  for  flavor 
base  or  sundae 
topping.  Rapid- 
ly frozen  puree 
for  frozen  des- 
sert. 

Rhubarb 

Wash,  trim,   and  cut  ten- 
der   stalks    into    1-inch 
pieces. 

Blanch   in  boiling  wa- 
ter IV2  minutes,  cool 
in  cold  water,  drain. 

Pack    without    sugar 
or  sirup. 

Stew  10  to  12  min- 
utes. 

Pie  and  sauce. 

Soybeans, 
green 
edible 

Boil  in  water  or  steam  for 
5     minutes,     cool,     and 
squeeze   out   the  beans. 
Wash  and  drain. 

No   additional    blanch- 
ing is  required. 

Pack  with  or  with- 
out brine. 

Boil  or  steam  10  to 
15  minutes. 

Hot  vegetable;  in 
vegetable     salad. 

Spinach  and 
other 
greens 

Thoroughly     wash     deep- 
green,      tender     greens. 
Remove  imperfect  leaves 
and  larger,  tough  stems. 

Blanch  in  boiling  wa- 
ter    or     steam     for 
II/2   minutes.      Cool 
promptly      in      cold 
water    and    drain 
thoroughly. 

Pack  without  brine. 

Boil  or  steam  4  to 
6  minutes.     Boil 
kale     14     to     20 
minutes.       Parti- 
ally thaw  spinach 
before  cooking. 

Hot  vegetables. 

Strawberries 

Sort  and  hull,  if  this  was 
not     done     at     picking. 
Wash    and    drain    thor- 
oughly.     Leave    berries 
whole,    slice,    or    crush 
coarsely. 

Cover    whole    berries 
with    sugar    sirup. 
Mix    sliced    or 
crushed     berries 
with  sugar  in  3  to 
1    proportion. 

Dessert,  pie,  cob- 
bler, preserves, 
jam.  For  short- 
cake, a  mixture 
of  coarse-crushed 
and  whole  ber- 
ries is  best.  Pu- 
ree for  sundae 
topping,  flavor 
base,  and  frozen 
dessert. 

Turnips  and 
rutabagas 

Cut    off    tops,    wash,    and 
peel.    Dice  into  V^-inch 
cubes. 

Blanch  in  boiling  wa- 
ter or  steam  2  to  3 
minutes.       Cool     in 
cold  water;  drain. 

Pack  without  brine. 

Boil   12  to  15  min- 
utes. 

Hot  vegetable. 
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Preparing  for  Freezing 

■    ■    ■    DIRECTIONS    • 

■     Using  Frozen  Producfs 
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PREPARING  HOME-GROWN  VEGE- 
TABLES AND  FRUBTS  FOR  FREEZING 


VICTORY  GARDENS  that  bear  an  abundance  of  food  for 
summer  eating  will  also  produce  a  surplus  that  should  not  be 
wasted.  Perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  preserved  for 
winter  use  in  a  number  of  ways.  Canning,  drying,  salting  or 
brining,  and  freezing  offer  a  choice  of  methods,  each  of  which 
has  its  advantages.  The  method  or  methods  to  use  will  depend 
largely  on  the  equipment  available. 

Foods  frozen  and  kept  in  home  freezer  cabinets  or-community 
freezer  lockers  retain  their  natural  color,  flavor,  and  nutritive 
values  to  a  high  degree.  It  is  important,  however,  that  they  be 
prepared  and  packaged  carefully  and  stored  under  the  right  con- 
ditions. This  folder  gives  specific  directions  for  preparing  home- 
grown vegetables  and  fruits  for  freezing  and  also  for  cooking 
the  frozen  products. 

How  Freezing  Preserves  Foods 

All  fresh  foods  contain  bacteria,  molds,  and  yeasts  that  multi- 
ply and  cause  spoilage  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow.  Lower 
temperatures  slow  down  their  growth.  Blanching  (scalding) 
vegetables  before  freezing  them  destroys  some  bacteria,  and  many 
more  are  killed  by  subzero  temperatures.  A  few  always  remain 
in  the  food,  however,  to  start  spoilage  when  it  is  thawed.  Frozen 
foods,  therefore,  should  be  treated  as  fresh  foods  and  used  or 
cooked  promptly. 

Chemical  agents  called  enzymes  are  also  present  in  all  living 
matter.  In  plant  products  they  first  bring  about  ripening  and 
then  spoilage.  Their  action  is  slowed  down  at  lower  tempera- 
tures, much  as  is  that  of  bacteria,  but  no  economical  freezing 
temperature  will  stop  it  completely.  A  temperature  of  0°  F.  is 
required  to  stop  enzyme  activity  sufl&ciently  for  safe  storage  for 
any  length  of  time. 

By  slowing  down  the  ac-tion  of  all  these  spoilage  agents,  freez- 
ing keeps  fresh  food  for  6  months  to  a  year  or  more  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  condition  as  when  stored. 

Handle  and  Prepare  Foods  Carefully 

Clean  foods  prepared  with  clean  equipment  and  pure  water 
contain  fewer  spoilage  organisms.  Sort,  wash,  and  prepare  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  freezing  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  table. 
Avoid  unnecessary  handling,  particularly  of  ripe  fruit. 

Do  not  waste  locker  space  by  filling  it  with  produce  that  will 
not  be  suitable  in  every  way  for  immediate  use  when  removed 
from  the  locker.  Freeze  all  fruits  and  vegetables  the  day  they 
are  picked — within  a  few  hours  if  possible.  If  delay  is  unavoid- 
able, hold  fruit  in  a  refrigerator  at  32°  to  40°  F.  and  pack  vege- 
tables in  cracked  ice  after  cooling  in  ice  water. 

Blanch  Vegetables 

Blanching  (scalding)  vegetables  halts  the  action  of  the  en- 
zymes that  otherwise  would  cause  changes  in  flavor  and  quality 
during  storage.  It  also  preserves  or  brightens  the  color  and,  by 
slightly  softening  the  products,  makes  them  easier  to  pack.  Some 
fruits,  too,  should  be  blanched  before  freezing.     (See  the  table.) 

Blanching  may  be  done  in  boiling  water  or  flowing  steam. 
Each  piece  of  vegetable  or  fruit  should  be  heated  uniformly  for 
long  enough  to  halt  enzyme  activity,  but  not  long  enough  to 
acquire  a  cooked  taste.  See  the  table  for  number  of  minutes  to 
blanch  each  kind  of  vegetable  and  whether  to  use  steam  or  boiling 
water. 


To  blanch  in  boiling  water,  use  a  gallon  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  vegetable  material.  Since  the  boiling  point  of  water 
varies  with  elevation,  the  blanching  time  should  be  increased 
slightly  at  higher  altitudes.  At  1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  add  one-fourth  of  a  minute  to  the  time  given  in  the  table ; 
at  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  one-half  minute;  at  5,000  to  7,000  feet, 
three-fourths  of  a  minute;  and  at  7,000  to  9,000  feet,  1  minute. 

The  blanched  products  should  be  plunged  immediately  into 
cold  water.  Iced  water  is  best,  but  running  water  at  50°  to  60° 
F.  is  satisfactory.  Don't  soak  too  long,  but  use  plenty  of  water 
and  chill  the  vegetables  thoroughly.  Drain  them  immediately 
and  pack  promptly. 

Sugar  or  Sulfur  , Fruits 

Sugar  or  sugar  sirup  helps  to  maintain  the  color,  texture,  and 
aroma  of  frozen  fruits.  In  packing  with  sugar,  3  to  5  parts  of 
fruit  (by  weight)  to  1  of  sugar,  mixed  evenly,  is  recommended 
for  most  fruits.  (See  the  table,  under  Packing,  for  specific 
amounts. ) 

Sugar  sirup  may  be  made  by  mixing  equal  quantities,  by  meas- 
ure, of  sugar  and  water.  Other  proportions  are  sometimes  better 
for  specific  products,  as  recommended  in  the  table.  Dissolve 
the  sugar  by  stirring  rather  than  by  heating.  Put  the  fruit  in 
the  containers  and  pour  just  enough  cold  sirup  over  the  fruit  to 
cover  it. 

Dry  sugar  draws  some  moisture  from  fruit  and  tends  to  shrink 
it,  but  this  is  not  important  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  cooked.  Sirup- 
packed  fruits  more  nearly  retain  their  normal  size  and  shape  than 
those  packed  in  dry  sugar,  but  they  are  harder  to  pack  and  freeze. 

All  fruits  can  be  packed  dry  if  sugar  is  unobtainable,  but  if 
this  is  necessary  light-colored  tree  fruits  should  be  blanched  or 
frozen  whole  and  stored  in  waxed-paper  bags  or  in  cans.  If 
unblanched  they  should  be  defrosted  in  boiling  water  or  in  boil- 
ing or  cold  sirup.  Boysenberries,  youngberries,  and  raspberries, 
however,  are  preferably  packed  dry  and  can  be  defrosted  at  ordi- 
nary room  temperature  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sirup  or 
sugar. 

Dipping  in  sodium  sulfite  solution  will  prevent  some  kinds  of 
cut  fruits  from  discoloring.  Add  1  ounce  of  anhydrous  sodium 
sulfite,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  drug  store,  to  each  gallon 
of  water;  for  apples,  use  one-half  ounce  to  a  gallon.  Use  enam- 
eled, glazed  porcelain,  glass,  aluminum,  stainless  steel,  heavily 
tinned,  or  wooden  containers,  never  iron  or  copper,  and  do  not 
allow  the  solution  to  stand  in  the  utensil  after  use.  Dip  apple 
slices  or  apricot,  peach,  or  nectarine  halves  or  slices  in  the  sulfite 
solution  for  5  minutes.     Drain,  package,  and  freeze  promptly. 

Crushed  and  Pureed  Fruit 

Crushed  frozen  fruit  makes  an  excellent  flavor  base  for  ice 
cream,  sherbets,  and  beverages.  It  is  good  in  shortcakes  and 
cobblers  and  as  a  sundae  sauce  or  topping.  The  natural  flavor 
is  very  pronounced  in  crushed  or  pureed  (pulped)  fruit. 

Fruit  can  be  crushed  with  a  wire  potato  masher  or  a  fork.  An 
ordinary  tinned  sieve  or  a  special  conical  fruit  sieve  can  be  used 
for  making  skinless,  seedless  purees.  Galvanized  or  copper 
screen  should  not  be  used.  Stir  sugar  in  carefully  to  avoid  beat- 
ing in  much  air. 

When  packing  crushed  or  pureed  fruit  in  glass,  take  care  not  to 
fill  the  jar  or  bottle  so  full  that  the  freezing  liquid  in  expanding 
will  break  the  narrowing  shoulder  or  neck.  Enamel  or  lacquer- 
lined  cans  are  resistant  to  the  fruit  acids  that  attack  ordinary  tin 
cans.  A  tight  seal  will  prevent  spilling  before  freezing  as  well 
as  drying  during  storage. 

A  few  whole  berries  or  slices  of  larger  fruit  mixed  with  the 
crushed  material  add  attractiveness  to  a  fruit  dessert  or  sundae 
sauce. 


